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does not limit the taxing power, taxes on mines should be equated 
with those on other property. Mines should be appraised by an ap- 
proved system like that used in Michigan. (4) When income and pro- 
gressive taxes are used, the tax should be graduated according to the 
percentage of earnings, on cost of the mine or paid in capital. (5) Mines 
should be taxed for both state and local purposes and local tax rates 
should be limited by law. 

The work contains an exhaustive bibliography and is well indexed. 

Attention should be called to a typographical error on page 169. 
In the table showing depreciation of oil lands, $0,555 should be $0,055. 

John B. Phillips. 

Indiana University. 

Separation of State and Local Revenues in the United States. By 
Mabel Newcomer. (Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1917. Pp. 195.) 

The subject of this monograph is the once popular but now some- 
what discredited separation of the sources of state and local revenues. 
For the purposes of this particular investigation, "separation" means 
the use of different sources of income for the state and local units. It 
has usually been accomplished, in the United States, by the relinquish- 
ment of a large part, or the whole, of the state taxes on general prop- 
erty in favor of local taxes thereon, while the state has developed 
a series of special taxes, principally on the different classes of cor- 
porations, on inheritances, and, in the southern states, on occupations 
and privileges. While not a necessary feature of such a program, it 
has usually been true that such a division of the sources of revenue 
has been accompanied by local or decentralized administration of the 
local taxes. In fact, one principal motive for the adoption of sepa- 
ration of sources was the elimination of the incentive to competitive 
undervaluation which was presented by the heavy direct state 
taxes. 

The work under review describes in detail the measures by means of 
which separation of sources was accomplished in certain states. This 
survey is confined to those states in which the movement has gone 
farthest, and is by no means offered as a complete discussion. The 
most notable omission is the case of Ohio, in which virtually complete 
separation has been in force for at least fifteen years. The principal 
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achievements which have followed the introduction of separation 
have been the increase of revenues through the development of new 
sources, and improved administration of the taxes levied for state 
purposes. Separation has not resulted in improved local administra- 
tion; in fact, it has often retarded such improvements because of the 
habitual association of decentralized local administration with the 
program of separation. The most serious objection to the plan is the 
inelasticity of state revenues. On account of this difficulty, 
complete separation has been generally abandoned. There is little 
prospect that it will remain a permanent feature of state tax sys- 
tems, though at the time of its introduction it was generally a mark 
of progress. 

It is rather disappointing to find, in such a work, no study of the 
literature of the separation movement, and no attempt to explain the 
peculiar degree to which this idea often overshadowed all other pro- 
grams of tax reform. Instances of this obsession are to be found in 
Ohio, Florida and California. The book is published without an 
index, and the author has frequently been content to cite secondary- 
sources instead of readily accessible primary sources. 

H. L. Lutz. 

Oberlin College. 

The Taxation of Negroes in Virginia. By Topton Rat Snavele. 
(University of Virginia, 1917. Pp. 97.) 

In this dissertation the author has undertaken to determine how the 
burden of taxation has fallen on the negroes. The work is fairly well 
done in parts, but it should have been amplified. The most scholarly 
part of the book is that which deals with taxation since the Civil War. 
In treating the ante-bellum period, the author shows a lack of breadth 
in that he does not connect the question of the taxation of negroes 
with the struggle between eastern and western Virginia, which finally 
resulted in the disruption of the state. He does not bring out the fact 
that the West wanted the increase in taxes necessitated by the con- 
struction of internal improvements obtained from a tax on slaves, as 
the mountaineer did not possess many; while the East was anxious to 
tax more heavily cattle and the like, which flourished beyond the 
mountains. 

C. G. Woodson. 

Washington, D. C. 



